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Darby’s Louisiana. 


We have just now received Mr. Darby’s map of 
Louisiana, accompanied by a topographical descrip- 
tion of that interesting and important member of 
the American union. A good map of the state was 
a great desideratum, and happily it appears that in 
the present we have all we could wish. It is so 
strongly marked with evidences of the zea}, indus. 
try and fidelity of its indefatigable author, that we 
were prepared to hear of the years of toil and travel 
it cost him—and of the hardships he suffered per- 
sonally to ascertain the facts he would treat of. 

We recommend this map most heartily to all who 
desire correct information of Louisiana; and it is 
with great pleasure we learn, that the talents and 
care Of the delineator are duly esteemed by an en- 
lightened public—may they be rewarded as they 
ought! But as such works, generally, are only local- 
ly distributed, or by their price naturally confined to 
the hands of the few, we have thought it might be 
useful to our readers to give a brief outline of all 
the most important information contained in his to- 
pographical account. ‘he population of the Atlan- 
tic states, already 
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o'erflowing, yet not full”’— 


pouring its thousand streams into the west—gives 
peculiar importance to all new knowledge relative 
to this new member of the great union—the most 
varied, the most fertile, the most interesting, and 
the least known. 

For a classifying idea of the face of the country 
we may take the following principal features, such 
as they would present themselves to the eye of a 
spectator, could the whole be comprehended at one 
view. On the east side of the Mississippi would 
appear a long stripe of rich land, near the shore 
covered with various species of oak, hickory, sweet- 
gum, sassafras, poplar, and other trees indicative of 
ertility, but broken into hills, though none are of 
great elevation. The very margin of the river vould 
present a line of lakes, interrupted here and there 
by the protrusion of the bluffs. Eastwardly would 
be seen a line of pine woods, of irregular breadth, 
gradually sinking into the low lands ot’ the Mobile. 
Further south, in the space between those two great 
rivers, would appear the rivers, Amite, Tickfah, 
Tongipao, Pearl and Pascagoula, entering the chain 
of lakes Maurepas, Ponchartrain, the Rigolets 
Borgne, &c. that wind from the mouth of the Ainite, 
near the Mississippi, southeastwardly to the mouth 
of the Mobile: a region of swamps and high pine 
tracts, confused with the infinite interlocking of 
lagoons and bayous, that chequer the mouths of all 
those rivers. Keeping the eye still south along the 
windings of the Mississippi, and passing onwards to 
the Gulf of Mexico, there would appear the same 
variety of intermingled, and infinitely complicated, 
bayous, lakes, woods, morasses, barren pine hills, 
flats, and tracts of exuberantly rich alluvion. North- 
ward, along the western side of the Mississippi,there 
is little change to be seen; except the gradual dis- 
appearance of the morasses. Rivers running in and 


running eut of that great father of North American 
rivers—uniting. with each other, ‘separating, and 
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Winding into a thousand mazes. 
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would appear the deep forests of cotton wood, willow, 
elm, maple, and other trees that belong to a soil of 
the first quality—and those mixed with the great 
cane and palmetto. The most conspicuous objects 
within the limits of lower Louisiana would be, the 
Atohafalaya, the Red-rivers, andthe Tensaw. Fur- 
ther west, a new and astonishing scene would open 
to the view—first, the wide green plains of Attaca- 
pas and Opelousas, varied by irregular chains of 
woods, narrow and indented, running along the ri- 
vers. Beyond those seas of grass, another forest of 
pine would be seen commencing, and, leaving the 
Red-river on the right, would, at a great distance, 
melt into the immense prairies towards the Panis 
villages. 

The Red-river, like its great rival, the Mississppi, 
would present an inextricable net work of bayous and 
lakes; and the space between those two would ex- 
hibit the elongation of the abovementioned pine fo- 
rest, reaching from above lat. 33 deg. to the heads 
of the former river, but becoming thinner, imper- 
ceptibly, towards the north. Out of this great forest 
the Ouachitta would appear meandering, until lost 
in the delta of the Mississippi. Beyond. lat 34° 30’ 
the eountry would, for the first time in this vast 
range, be seen elevated into mountains The Mas- 
sernes, extending from west to east two hundred 
miles, may be considered the great natural outline 
between what was called Lower and Upper Louisi- 
ana. Beyond these rugged, but not high, moun- 
tains would be seen the vast savannahs that occupy 
so much of our continent, variegated and indented 
by the woods, along the rivers, while the imagina- 
tion would be lost in the wide extent. 

Westward, beyond the boundary of Louisiana, 
that is, from the Sabine river, are immense plains, 
resembling the desert Steppes of Asia, north of the 
Caspian and Aral seas, except that they are not so 
barren. This character continues to the Califor- 
nian mountains, where the soil presents only sanel 
and beds of rock. Where the rocks are naked, 
plenty of water is found, but very little where the 
surface is vegetable earth. Over this tract the Hie- 
tans wander, like the Nomadic tribes of Tartars and 
Arabs, following the herds of buffaloe, that change 
their pasture with the seasons. 

No prospect can be more awfully solitary than 
that from the mouth of the Sabine. A few trunks 
of trees, thrown on the shore by the surf of the sea, 
and scattered clumps of myrtles, are the only ob- 
jects that arrest the eye, from the boundless ex- 
panse of gulf,and equally unlimited waste of prairie. 
About twelve miles from the mouth of the Sabine, 
commences the Sabine lake, which is about twelve 
miles wide and twenty-five long. It is at the head 
of this lake that the Netchez and Sabine rivers 
unite. The great range of pine forests'that occupy 
the space from the prairies of Opelousas to the Red- 
river, wind along the Sabine. The general surface 
of this region riscs gradually from prairies into 
hills; the principal range of which pursues nearly 
the same course as the Sabine, at the distance of 
twenty or twenty-five miles from the river, and di- 
vide the waters that flow into it from those that flow 
into the Red river and Calcasu. Along the creeks, 





through this tract of country, are found spots of pro- 
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ductive soil. Pine and oak are the prevailing tim- 
ber on such situations, and pasturage is abundant 
during the months of spring and summer; but want 
of water during the dry seasons is the greatest de 
fect of that country. 

No settlement of civilized people has been made 
on the Sabine, except one family where the road 
from Texas to Natchitoches crosses it, and on some 
of the creeks, a few Americans and Spanish refugees 
from St. Antonio and Nacogdoches. 

Red river rises in the low sandy hills, called Caous 
mountains, near Santa Fe. The Dacheet and Saline 
are the most remarkable branches of this great 
stream, which has been hitherto known to geogra- 
phers only near its mouth. The Dacheet waters a 
great range of rich soil, which forms the northwest 
angle of the Louisiana state. The Saline is a valua- 
ble salt flat, from which any quantity of that mine- 
ral might be procured that the population of the 
state could require. Lake Bistineau is the mouth 
of the Dacheet, where it communicates with Red 
river. It affords a curious picture of recent changes 
on the face of nature. The medium depth of the 
lake is from fifteen to twenty feet, and at the lowest 
never less than ten or twelve, though the remains of 
cypress trees of all sizes, now dead, and most of 
them with the tops broken off, remain, standing, in 
the deepest parts. No tree in Louisiana will live 
with its roots constantly under water—even the cy- 
press perishes when submerged during the whole 
year. The same phenomenon was observed by Clark 
and Lewis in the Columbia river. The largest tri- 
butary stream of the Red river is the Black river, 
or as itis generally called, the Ouachitta. The val- 
ley of the river is nearly in the form of a semi-elipse, 
350 miles long and from 70 to 80 wide, comprehend- 
ing 25,000 square miles of surface. It has im- 
mense tracts of fine arable soil, while some places 
indicate great mineral wealth; and all of it enjoys 
a most salubrious climate. All changes of situation 
of alluvial deposition, annual inundation, prairies, 
hills of a thousand forms and appearances, moun- 
tains of no mean elevation or extent, successively 
open their varieties on the eye of the delighted tra- 
veller. 


The Tensaw falls into the Ouachitta on the east, 
and the Ocatahoolu on the west, at the same place; 
from thence the stream is called the Black river, 
which, after a winding course of about thirty miles, 
unites with the Red river. About thirtv miles be- 
low this junction, the Red river falls into the Mis- 
sissippi. It seems to be a peculiarity of the lakes, 
near the mouth of the Red river, that they are mere- 
ly reservoirs to receive and regorge the surplus wa- 
ters of the rivers. For instance, it is observed at 
Spanish lake and at the Natchitoches lakes, when 
the Red river begins its annual rise, the water runs 
with a strong current into the Jakes, and when the 
summer heat occasions the river to fall, the lakes 
return a rapid current into the river. 


The Atchafalaya flows out of the Mississippi three 
miles below the mouth of the Red river, and is con- 
sidered by Mr. Darby as having been originally only 
the continuation of that stream. During the spring 
freshes, the water thatruns out of the Mississippi, 
by the numerous lagoons or outlets, is received by 
the bayou Macon and Tensaw river, and thrown, 
first into the Biack river, then into the Red river, 
and by it returned to the Mississippi to be immedi- 
ately discharged into the Atchafalaya. 

Not less than 100,000 acres of sugar-cane land is 
rendered almost useless, by the great collection of 
flonting timber on this river, called ‘the raft.” About 


forty vears ago, this raft began to form, and it has 
still continued to increase until now. Mr. Darby, 
in 1808, estimated the timber in it at 2,250,000 solid 
cords. The distance between the extremities being 
above twenty miles, and the depth of the mass in 
the main part about eight feet deep. Towards au- 
tumn the surface of the raft is perfectly covered 
with the most beautiful flowers; at which season 
the loneliness of the scene is relieved by the perpe- 
tual hum of bees. x 


From the head of the Atchafalaya to the mouth, 
following the windings, it is 190 miles; through 
which extent of country a great part of the lands 
are subject to the annual overflow. 


The Prairie grand Chevreuil begins between the 
overflown lands of the Atchafalaya and the Teche 
rivers, on the west of the former, following the di- 
rection of the Teche, nearly north—sometimes north 
west, terminates eight miles east of Opelausas. Most 
of the prairie is extremely rich, particularly on the 
boder of the Teche. The timber consists of seve- 
ral species of hickory, sycamore, sweet gum, black 
oak, willow oak, American elm, magnolia, sassafras, 
&c. with some live oak below lat. 3L° 15’. The soil 
is a rich, friable, black loam, from a foot to eigh- 
teen inches deep—and the climate, though the place 
be surrounded with swamps and lagoons, is mild 
and healthful. 


The rivers that fall into the Gulf of Mexico, west 
of the Atchafalaya, are, first, the Vermillion, second, 
the Mermentau, and, lastly, the Calcasu; each of 
which has a large lake near its mouth, bearing the 
same names. The country between the Mermentau 
and Atchafalaya, extending 115 miles along the gulf, 
and about 90 north, is called the Attacapas. Within 
this there is a great prairie, bearing the same name. 
Considerable tracts are subject to inundation, but 
many parts possess the highest degree of fertility. 


North and east of this lies the Opelausas, extend- 
ing to the Sabine, and forming the south-western 
corner of the state. It has several large prairies— 
the Opelausas prairie—on the north of that the Grand 
prairie, the prairie Mamon, prairie Calcasu, and the 
Sabine prairie. The first of these contains upwards 
of 1,120,000 acres. Rich soil and good timber are 
found along the southern and eastern parts of this 
district; but the rest is wild, and most of it barren 
oo only by great herds of cattle and buf- 

aloe. 


Sixty or seventy miles above Orleans, at Donald- 
sonville, there is an outlet from the Mississippi, cal- 
led Lafourche river, which, like the Atchafalaya, 
loses almost all its current in the fall season, when 
the parent streams become low. The margin of the 
Lafourche is peopled, and the shores defended by 
levees far below tide water. From the rise of this 
river to its mouth on the Gulf of Mexico, is up- 
wards of sixty miles, through the parish of La- 
fourche. This is an important portion of the state, 
as it lies within the sugar climate, and has a great 
proportion of its area capable of culture. 


Along the Mississippi river there is a range of 
smaller parishes, the names, extent and population 
of which will be found in our table of the popula- 
tion, &c. Of these, beginning at the mouth of the 
river, the first is Plaquemines, bounded on the west 
and north-west by the parish of Orleans, south by the 
Gulf of Mexico, east by Chandeleur bay, and north 
by lake Borgne. There are some settlements above 


Fort St. Philip, but confined to the banks of the 
Mississippi, where they raise cotton, rice, indigo, 





maize, &c. but particularly sugar. Below this point 
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the land is at the level of high tide. It is untim- 
bered, barren, and an irreclaimable morass. 


The parish of Orleans is bounded on the north by 
Jake Ponchartrain and the Rigolets, east by lake 
Borgne, west by the parish of St. Bernard’s and the 
interior of Lafourche. The greatest part of the 
surface of this district is morass covered with dif- 


ferent kinds of grasses. 
® 


Continuing up the river we pass the parish of St. 
Bernard, or German coast; the parish of St. Charles, 
or Bonnet Quarre; St. John Baptiste, or Cantrell’s 
parish, and St. James, or the parish of Acadien 
coast. Though the New river runs through, and 
the Amite forms part of the outline of this parish, 
there is little or no land cultivated within it, ex- 
cept on the margin of the Mississippi. For the first 
time, on the island of Orleans, appears the loblolly 
pine, black and Spanish oak. The latter, all through 
Louisiana, indicates the transition from recent to 
more ancient alluvion. Sugar may be considered 
the staple of the Acadien coast. Next are the pa- 
rishes of Ascension, Ibberville, East and West Baton 
Rouge, Point Coupee, New Feliciana, Avoyelles and 
Concordia. 


On the eastern side of the Mississippi, from op- 
posite the mouth of the Red river, or rather from 
the head of the Atchafalaya, extends the part of 
Louisiana called Mississippi territory, being bound- 
ed on the south by the 3lst degree of latitude. 
In many parts of this tract, near the Mississippi, 
there is a deficiency of fresh water springs. There 
are many extensive swamps and irreclaimable de- 
serts of pine; but a considerable portion of the ter- 
ritory possesses tolerable fertility. It abounds with 
cane and is well suited for raising cattle. The ge- 
neral features have been already sketched, and Mr. 
Darby’s work adds little or nothing to the stock of 
information already on hand relative to the eastern 
portion of the state. 
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Plaquemines, . - ° 1,500 1,549 
Orleans, - - - . - 1,300 | 24,552 
St. Bernard, - - - - 400 1,020 
St. Charles, - - - . 300 3,291 
St. Jean Baptiste, - . - 150 2,990 
St. James, - r - - 170 3,955 
Ascension, - ‘. “. - 350 2,219 
Assumption - oi - 500 2,472 
Interior of Lafourche, - - 2,500 1,995 
ibberville, - - - - 350 2,675 
West Baton Rouge, - - 4 850 1,463 
Point Coupee, - - . . 690 4,539 
St. Mary’s and St. Martins e 
eee bs" a ak é 5,100 | 730 
St.LandreQpelousas, - - | 7,600 | 5,048 
Natchitoches, : - - 10,600 2,870 
Ouachitta, - . " i 4,009 1,077 
tapides, = + - . 2,300 2,300 
Ocachoola, - - - - 2,000 1,164 
Concordia, - . - 2,100 2,875 
Avoyelles, ° * . . 700 1,109 
a Feliciana, - “ 1,050 
Tast Baton Rouge, - .° - 500 - 
St. Helena, - es - 1,300 20,000 
St. Tammany; - - ° . 2,000 
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To the People of the United States. 


From Cobbeti?s Political Register, May 18, 1816, 
LETTER XIII. 

John Bull’s great Lottery—John Bull’s Bulwark 
in peace—John Bull’s Counterbuff. 

Botley, 18th Alay, 1816. 

You have lotteries in your country, and I think, 
it would be a great deal better for your morals if 
you had none. Qualify the thing how we please, 
be the object of it what it may, still it is gaming; 
it is, at the very best, a game at hazard—it is an 
endeavor, to get money out of the pockets of others, 
by exciting in those others a hope which, upon the 
whole, must of necesssity be false; and, where is 
there any man of character, who would not be 
ashamed to acknowledge, that he had wilfully and 
deliberately excited a false hope in another for the 
purpose of getting money from him. But, I am 
now about to talk to you of a lettery of a very 
different description indeed. It is John Bull’s great 
annual lottery. You have blanks as well as prizes 
in all your lotteries; and so have we in some of 
ours. ‘Those who put into your lotteries purchase 
tickets, or shares of tickets—so it is m some of ours. 
But, in John Buli’s great national annual lottery, 
there are no blanks, and the parties give nothing for 
their tickcts. 

Not to keep you longer tn suspense, this is the 
nature of the thing. Just afrer Faster Tuesday, the 
officers of the several parishes hold a meeting, at 
which, by the way of lottery, they distribute amongst 
the most able parishioners, young paupers to be 
kept by the said parishioners and brought up by 
| them in their own horses, or at any rate, maintained 
by them, clothed, fed, lodged, and doctored, at. 
their own particular expence, until they grow tp 
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to be men or women. Luckily I have just had « 
prize drawn for me in this lottery; a girl, about 10 
or 12 years of age. So that besides about six hun- 
dred dollars a year that I pay towards the keeping 
of the paupers in money, I shall if I live so long, 
have this girl upon my hands for 7 years! This is 
big John Bull’s great lottery. If I had all my share 
of paupers quartered upon me as this girl is, I 
should have about twenty eight of all ages. This 
number I maintain and have maintained for years, 
while, upon an average, I have not employed more 
than twelve laborers, or thirteen at most, including 
garden and every thing. In my own house we are 
twelve altogether. So that IT have more than one 
pauper to every other human being moving within 
the sphere of my support. 

These facts, which 1 state in the face of the 
country and of my own neighbors, cannot be denied; 
and it is from facts like these that we are enabled 
to judge of the real state of the nation. The coaches 
and chariots and landaus that rattle through the 
squares and streets of London; the forests of masts 
that rise in the seaports; the loads of pearls and 
diamonds that shine at the court; even the beautiful 
mansions and pleasure grounds that are seen all 
round the metropolis; these; no one; no, nor all 
these put together, are a proof of the prosperity of 
a nation: all these may exist, and the nation be 
plunged in the deepest of misery and degrada- 
tion. 

Let any sensible man apply his mind to this sub- 
ject for a moment, and (for it is worth his while) 
trace this poor girl to her probable fate; and then 
he will see the effects of a taxing and pauperising 
system. What am [I to do with this child, whom 
the law compels me to take and maintain? I know 
not whether she be a bastard or orphan or one of a 
family whose father and mother are alive. She is 
forced upon me to be kept and reared up by me. 
Were I so disposed, it would be impossible for me 
to pay any attention to her morals or any part of 
her conduct. I must of necessity leave her to the 
care of some other person. My intention is to 
place her in a farm house, under the authority of 
a woman, who may teach her, perhaps, to feed 


serious pecuniary burthen to the party on whom 

is imposed.* 

Now, my old English friends in America who 
used to join me (for I took the lead) in singing the 
praises of the English government and Pitt, what 
do you think of this? Perhaps you think, by this - 
time, as I do, that we are a set of very ignorant 
though honest fellows, who confounded admiration 
of men in power with love of country, and whose 
violent prejudices though bottomed in the best of 
principles, led us into a thousand follies, and really 
made us, perhaps, instrumental, in some small de- 
gree, in producing the enormous evils under which 
our country now groans. 

I remember a book that we used to look at a 
good deal, entitled “4 Picture of England.” It 
contained views of country seats and of fine hills 
and vallies. This book and Grose’s Antiquities 
were enough for me. Alas! this was no picture of 
England, if by England we mean any thing more 
than a certain portion of the houses, trees, and 
herbage. If, by England we mean the English na- 
tion; and if, by the nation, we mean the great body 
of the people: I now give you the means of judging 
of the real state of England ; I give you the true 
“Picture of England.” Here am I, with twelve per- 
sons in family, including servants, and with thirteen 
laborers, on an average, constantly employed ; and 
the maintenance of twenty eight paupers falls fairly to 
my share! This, my old friends; this, my worthy coun- 
trymen, is the real picture of England—and should 
I not be avery despicable man, if the false shame of 
acknowledging past erroneous opinions were to pre- 
vent me from laying this picture before you. 

Now, in a state of things like this, what a farce 
it is to be told about “enlightening the lower or- 
ders!” How are my twenty-eight poor wretches of 
paupers, and my thirteen laborers and their families, 
but one step above paupers: how, I ask, are they 
to be enlightened? And, if this were possible, 
which it is not, what would be the use of it ? What 
could it do more than add mental to bodily suffer- 
ing? Away, then, with all the talk ; all the palaver ; 
all the cant; all that cunning can suggest to hypo- 
crisy for the purpose of deluding the well meaning, 


pigs and poultry, to milk, and make butter and | thoughtless, but liberal men, who subscribe their 


cheese; but, can I expect any one to have due care 
of the moral behavior of this girl? Yet, what is 
to become of her? Can I point out any thing better? 
{ cannot; for, in the poor house her chance would 
be infinitely worse. My wife? Faith she has the 
rearing of her own children to attend to: Her 
time is as precious as mine; for no children of ours 
will have to reproach us with having fed them from 
mercenary breasts, or with having committed their 
education to hirelings. 

I do not complain of the expense imposed upon 
me in this instance. I do not complain of any un- 
fairness in the drawing of the lottery. My neigh- 
bors would scorn to act so mean. But, I complain 
ofa state of things, that imposes upon me a duty, 
which it is out of my power to perform. All I can 
possibly do is, to see that this girl has plenty of food 
and clothing, and that she is properly lodged, and 
duly attended in sickness. But, do I not do this for 
my horses and cows? What I complain of is, a state 
of things, which takes so large a part of the ehil- 
dren from their natural guardians, their fathers 
mothers, relations, and friends, and throws them 
upon the mercy of those who are utter straners io 
them, and who, instead of natural feeling for them, 
must, unless they bring great consideration to their 
aid, naturally have a feeling against them; and espe- 
cially in case’ where the support ef a pauper is a 


money to support this shew of regard for the minds 
and souls of the poor! Were not a system of elee- 
mosynary education necessarily calculated to debase 
the object of it in a state of things like this it is a 
pure folly to attempt it. It is bread, and not books, 
that the poor creatures stand in need of. The go- 
vernment takes from me so much, that I am unable 
to give more than I give to my laborors. I have only 
enough left to give them the means of barely keep- 
ing life in their bodies. They, therefore, succes- 
sively become paupers. If, as in America, the labor- 
er took the share, or the far greater part of it, which 
the government takes here, there would be no pau- 
pers; laborers would have money against a day of 
sickness. This, however, has all been so clearly 
shewn in No.2 of this volume, that I will here take 
it as an established fact, that it is the increasing, 





*The simple facts belonging to this giri might 
afford a volume of comment. I have been at the 
head of a family for eighteen years, during all 
which I have desired and constantly endeavored to 
obtain such a girl as was imposed on Mr. Coddett, but 
without success. If it were published in Baltimore 
that a heaithy white girl, of honest sober parents, 
was to be put out—bound apprentice, to learn the 





art and mystery of housewifery, there would be 
hundreds of spplications for her ina day. Ep, 
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and now enormous, weight of our taxes, and that 
only, which has caused the fearful increase of pau-, 
perism, crimes, and capital punishments. _ 

Away, then, I say again, with all the projects for 
enlightening the people by the means of schools, 
and of enriching them by the means of saving banks. 
What! put up the “savings” of my twenty-eight 
paupers and thirteen laborers, few of the latter of 
whom taste meat once a week! What! a project 
for putting out the savings of such people to inte- 
rest! Yet Ishould not wonder if this project were 
to reach you; there being none of our projects, of 
the humanity kind, that you do not adopt, as it 
were in the way of rivalship. Would you not do 
well to make haste and rival us in the number of 
paupers? I hope tobe able to give a check to this 
ape-like disposition, which leads vou to look for ex- 
ample to follow, where you ought to look for exam- 
ple toshun. As to the professed object of the saving 
bank project, nothing would be easier, if it were 
worth while, than to show the impossibility of its 
doing any good in any country; but as to the real 
objeet, a word or two may be said. With regard to 
the laboring people in country places, they will ne- 
ver hear of the thing. But, in large towns, where 
there are numerous journeymen, who may save now 
and then a shilling, and who are sturdy chaps that 
read the newspapers and that talk politics, it is 
thought to be of importance to get sums of money 
thus collected, and thereby attach these swarms of 
sturdy, talking and active men to thesystem. No‘ 
another word need be said, only that the projec 
wilt fail. The friendly societies were great favorites. 
George Rose, their patron, brought in many acts of 
parliament to encourage their increase. ‘Their mo- 
ney was put into the funds too. But these societies 
are new found not to be good. They drew men to- 
gether; and when assembled together, they tulked ! 
—Wicked rogues ! 

The saving bank project, which has originated in 
the seat of all that is, at once, conceited, impudent 
and servile, Edinburgh, whence, too, is coming u 
project for changing our weights and measures, anc 
for throwing into utter confusion the trade and 
transactions of England, the colonies, and the Unit- 
ed States, as connected in trade with England ; this 
saving bank project has in view to avoid the congre- 
gating evil of friendly societies. It is intended to 
collect the money without collecting the people. 
But, the proprietors do not seem to reflect, that in 
getting rid of the gregarious quality, they throw 
aside the strongest lures of all such schemes; to 
wit: the pot, the pipe, the song, and the chat. For 
the sake of these, journeymen will yield up a little 
of their wages to go into a fund; but, when there 
are no lures of this sort, they will not so easily 


discover any solid reason for their giving up the 


means of present gratification, vith a view to spare 
the purse of the parish in their old age. 

Back, then, we still return to the old point; the 
taxes, the taxes! While we are loaded with them 


head of which she put a wood-cut, representing 2 
parcel of people carrying bags and bales of sins and 
misfortunes ; for Hannah was, perhaps, as artful, 
as able, and as useful a scribe as ever drew pen in 
the cause of the system. But, Mrs. Hannah, with 
your leave, it is not exactly one another’s burthens 
that we bear. It is, according to the idea of my 
tradesman, that some of us carry others upon our 
back. In the first place, I, for instance, have twenty- 
eight paupers fastened upon me. Then, I pay taxes, 
direct and indirect, about a thousand pounds a vear, 
besides the poor rates. Perhaps a great deal more. 
Now, as I am a sort of a literary man as well as a 
farmer, I may suppose myself ridden by William 
Gifford, who has had two or three sinecures, which 
amount to about a thousand pounds a year. Here I 
stagger along, then, with the political editor, poet, 
and reviewer, astride upon my shoulders, and with 
my twenty-eight paupers hanging upon my arms, 
and in my skirts. Come, then, my oid English friends 
in America, you will still confound the system with 
England, and who bid us be content, and call us 
jacobins if we complain ; come here yourselves, and 
stick to it as we do. Do not remain there abusing 
republican government. Do not content yourselves 
with giving advice. Come and share with us. Come 
any of you, and take a leg of William Gifford, and 
fourteen of my paupers, and then preach patience 
and divine right as long as you like. 

Thus, those who receive nothing out of the taxes, 
are loaded according to the strengths of their backs. 
Such a man as sir Francis Burdett, or Mr. Coke, 
has a rider like George Rose mounted on him: and, 
if he goes well, the son of sir Francis will have to 
carry George’s son, after both fathers are dead. 
To carry a general officer or three or four cap- 
tains, or a company of soldiers, or an admiral, or a 
parcel of lieutenants or soldiers, would not mortify 
one so much; but do you think, my old English 
friends, that it is a sweet reflection to me, that the 
‘ xes I pay, or, at least, a sum equal to them, is 
swallowed up in sinecures by a man like William 
Gifford? To those who render honorable service to 
the country: or, who endeavor to doit, no just man 
will grudge a reward. But, is it not as clear as 
daylight, that whatever sum this sinecure man takes 
from me, I cannot have to give to my laborers? Is it 
not clear that taxes make paupers? Is it not clear 
that as long as these enormous taxes exist, pauper- 
ism and crimes never can be diminished? 

Come, then, I say, my old Engtish friends in Ame- 
rica and participate in our burdens as well as in our 
glory. Do not remain there, while you exhort us to 

ay and be silent. It is very easy for you, who do 
not feel the little finger of taxation, to reproach us 
for our grumbling. Ili is very casy for you, whose 
laborers may eat bread and meat every day in their 
lives, to tell us, whose laborers cannot get a full 
meal of the former, that we ought to be contented, 
and to think our government “the envy and admi- 
ration of the world.” At this time the wages of a 


as we now are, nothing can retard the progress of|laborer at Botley, are 1Us. a week: and flour is 15s. 


pauperism and of crimes. <A tradesman, who works 
for me, and to whom I was talking the other day, 
about the distresses of the times, observed that he 
found it hard to stagger along with four children 
upon his back. “But,” said he, “I could make shif 
to carry them, if I had not some body else to carry. 
I have a soldier or two to carry besides ; and you, 
sir, have a general, I dare say, upon your back.”—- 
The idea put me in mind of Hannah Moore’s religi- 
ous tract, entitled, “Bear ye one another's burdens,” 
which was intended to reconcile the nation to the 


x bushel—consequently, the most he can get is 38 
pounds a week: or 5$ pounds a day for himself, 
wife, and perhaps three or four children. In some 
parts of the country, laborers have not more than 
8s. a week, an in some not so much. Why do you 
not come, then, if this be “the envy and admiration 
of the world;” why do you not come and share our 
blessings? 

And you Cossacks priests of New England, why 
do you not come and help us to enjoy the benefit 
of those “ancient and venerable establishments,” in 





sufferings under the calamities of 1796, and at the 


the praise of which you have snuffled so sweetly for. 
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The newspapers tells us, that the 
prince of Saxe Cobourg has ordered fifty white 
horses to be bought for his use. Why do you not 
come and see these fine sights? I would not advise 
you to come and preach to our laborers that pota- 
toes without either meat or bread are better than 
beef, pork, bread and turkey: for that would ex- 
pose your reverend pates to the unsavory salutes of 
addled eggs. But, if parsons Osgood and Parish 
and Gardiner and Channing, and as many more as 
would make upa score, will perform a pilgrimage 
from Boston to Botley, Lhereby engage to find them 
a lodging, not under the saine roof with myself, but 
under those of my laborers, in whose fare they shall 
participate, which will give them an opportunity of 
saying grace over a platter of cold potatoes, and 
of proving to their hosts how happy they ought to 
think themselves in living under those “‘venerable 
institutions,” of which the yankees, through the 
means of ‘fa successful democratic rebellion,” have 
been wholly deprived. Anticipating in idea the 
scene that will arise from the performance of this 
pilgrimage, 1 burn with curiesity to hear the argu- 
ments that parson Channing will make use of to 
prove, that a mess of potatoes is better than a joint 
of meat: though I must distinctly premise, that if 
in such a case, the mess, platter and all, should go, 
souse, at the head of the holy pilgrim, he must 
place the damage tothe account of “the bulwark,” 
for that I will not be responsible for any consequen-| 
ces that may result from his harangue. 

John’s bulwark in peace is nearly completed by 
the progress of the alien act.—But, this measure 
kas not been carried into effect without a great deal 
of exposure. There is something so aukward: 
something sougly: something so much like a lurk- 
ing fear on the very face of the thing—and whenin 
addition, the oppesition to the measure was taken 
up by such a man as sir Samuel Romilly, is it not 
wonderful if a great degree of shame has not stuck 
to it? Accordingiy the hired writers have laid on 
upon sir Samuel with great fury and filth. Of the 
manner, in which they perform this sort of work, 
you will easily judge by the following specimen 
from the Courier of the 10th instant: 

Sir Samuel’s extraction and personal situation 
may, therefore, well excuse the tendency of his 
mind against an alien bili: but we are much at a 
loss to guess why such men as sir James M‘Intosh 
and Mr. Horner—they are persons for whom, though 
we differ from the general course of their. politi- 
cal conduct, we have much respect; they are esti- 
mable in consideration of their own individual ta- 
lents and character, but they are doubly so from 
comparison with those amongst whom we find them: 
we are, therefore surprised and mortified to find 
them opposing a measure which we think strictly 
constitutional, absolutely necessary, and connected 
with all real English interests and English feelings. 
What says sir Samuel Romilly—* Will you exclude 
the skill, industry, and genius of foreigners from 
Eugland?” Yes, we reply, yes, we do not lack 
their skill, industry, and genius; we want them 
neither jn commerce, nor in handicraft, nor in the 
church, nor inthe law. We are come toa fine pass, 
indeed, to be told that it is good policy to intro- 
duce foreigners fb assist, that is, to rival us in arts 
and ipiadbates No, no, sir Samuel, we have 
had enough of these gentry, and John Bull will be 
but too happy to get rid of this plague in future. 
But this is not the object of the present bill, which 
is purely political, but intended, as lord Castlereagh 
expressed it, not to carry into effect any policy of 
fbreign powers, but to’ protect British policy from 


so many years? 





being disturbed by the misconduct of strangers.— 
In private life, we all have the power of turning an 
imprudent, a knavish, a riotous or even an imperti- 
nent stranger out of doors: why should the; state 
not have a power that every subject possesses?—~ 
Why should England not enjoy a protection that 
every other nation in the world has! In looking 
over the debate we observed a curious circumstance 
—Not one Eng.ish gentlemen opposed this bill;— 
there were Hamilton and Brougham, Horner and 
Mackintosh; but not one Englishman. We beg 
pardon, there was one—sir Samuel Romilly.” 

This is the way in which these hirelings do their 
work. Now, the gentleman, whom this writer thus 
attacks, though nota politician such as the times cal- 
led for, is allowed, on all hands to be tie most able 
lawyer in England, and a man of spotless reputation; 
while Horner and Macintosh, who are here praised 
are nothing more than what I have before described 
to you. 

But, only attend, for a moment to the shameful 
language ofthis writer! Only think of a bill of. this 
sort being calledjan enjoyment for England! Thus 
it is, that these men induce the people to confound 
the government with the nation. Whata falsehood, 
too, to say, that every nation in the world have such 
alaw. You haveno such law; and you are a nation; 
and though not so old, full as stout as big John Bull. 
The Morning Chronicle answers his opponent thus: 

“When J'he Courier states that not an Englishman 
voted against the alien bill, the editor should have 
added, that the bill itself was not brought in by an 
Englishman. It is the measure of lord Castlereagh, 
and comes from the congress of sovereigns agamst 
the cause of freedom, justice and humanity. It is 
a bill of inhospitality, the preamble to which should 
be to refuse an asylum to all who trusted to the 
first professions of the British court, that they 
would not impose on the French any from of go- 
vernment or family without their consent—and to 
all who should desire to withdraw themselves from 
capricious tyranny and religious intolerance. It 
may be entitled “A bill to open the ports of Ame- 
rica for the introduction of the arts, manufactures, 
and property of all the ingenious, useful, thinking, 
independent and provident part of the population.” 
And when it is recollected what we gained by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the value of this 
bill to America may be properly estimated.” 

This view of the matter agrees precisely with my 
views of it, stated in my late numbers. This bill 
will be a great benefit to you. It will hasten to 
fill your country with the best men.in Europe.— 
When once a man has his foot on the plank of an 
American ship, he may set despots at defiance.— 
But, pay a little attention once more to this mea- 
sure as it affects us. This hired writer blusters in 
the real John Bull style. He wants no foreigners. 
He despises foreigners. He hates foreigners. The 
mercenary creature knows that this suits the preju- 
dice of his readers; but then he seems to forget 
how many hundreds of thousands of pounds have 
been extracted from foolish John Bull to support 
French emigrants, German sufferers, Vendeans, Chou- 
ans. 

He forgets how many pounds in pension money 


jsilly John Bull paid to the foreign scribes, Mallet 


du Pan and sir Francis D’Ivernois. But does he 
forget the Hanoverian officers and soldiers? Does 
he forget that whole districts of this same England 
were, for along while, placed under the command 
of foreign officers, and that even regiments of Eng- 
lish militia, with English gentlemen at their head, 
were commanded and reviewed by these foreigners? 
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Does he forget, that English country gentlemen 
stood at the head of their country regiments of mi- 
litia, and dropped the point of their swords and 
their colors to a German baron? Dees he forget the 
history of the Germans and that of the English lo- 
cal militia, at the town of Ely? Does he forget that 
the Germans were brought to force the English lo- 
cal militiamen to be flogged? No, he cannot have 
forgotten this, for he published the history, and I 
was imprisoned two years and paid a thousand 
pounds to the king for commenting on the history; 
‘and one Charles Adams, then a member of parlia- 
ment, had, while I was in prison, the baseness to 
say that I ought to have been flogged myself. Can 
any body tell what has become of the fellow; [have 
not heard of him for some time. The hired wri- 
ter cannot have forgotten these things; but, did he 
forget (he surely did) that Saxe Coburg is a fo- 
reigner; nay, that our beloved queen herself is not 
an Englishwoman!—So that, it is only foreigners 
that come here to work and trade, that he appears 
to dislike. However, big John Bull may raise his 
head with empty pride as high as he pleases; talk 
as loud as he will in contempt of foreigners, he will 
not be able to disguise from the world, that there 
are foreigners, who ******#**#****, All his big and 
blustering talk cannot rid him of this everlasting 
shame. 

There can be little doubt, that the alien act is no 
more than part of a general system adopted in Eu- 
rope: for lord Castlereagh said, during one of the 
debates, that, so far from giving offence to any of 
our allies, he knew that they had adopted similar 
measures. This shews that they are all still upon 
the alert. Let them. Keep you quietly on your 
way; have alliances with none of them; love none 
ot them;—fear none of them;—imitate none of 
them;—have none of them for an enemy if jou 
can avoid it;—but, above all things, never think 
ene of them your friend. I need not advise 
you to open your ports to all the emigrants that 
arrive. Your ports are opentothem. ‘There tieéy 
may land, and, if they like, skip about like wild 
cats, without any other earthly condition than that 
of yielding obedience to the settled laws of the 
Jand. They will find no alien offices in your coun- 
try. There will be nobody there with authority to 
measure their height, to write down their names, 
age, color of their hair and eyes, and complexion, 
description of their nose, chin, and mouth. Tiey 
will need no licenses in your country: and to your 
country they will go in thousands upon thousands. 
You are always in luck! Let what change will take 
place in Europe, you are sure to gain by it. What 
we got by the emigration from the republicanism 
im France was the mere dross of that country. The 
noblesse and priesthood vermin, whom we had to 
keep as a sort of state paupers. 

_ That part of the emigrants, who were worth hav- 
ing, you had then; and now you will have the very 
heart and soul of the country. That this govern- 
ment wishes ************#; and it is very likely 
that it will succeed so far; but, then, the mind of 
France is, by the same means, transferred to the 
United States; and there it will be in never-ending 
existence, and at all times ready to take revenge. 

It does not follow from this, that those who are 
driving to America are short-sighted. ‘They may 
perceive plainly enough what will be the final con- 
sequences. But, how are they to help themselves’ 
They saw, long ago, what would be the effect, in 
the end, of America remaining free; hence the loud 
and incessant cry of the literary slaves in England 
fof the deposing of Mr. Madison, for the taking 





up of a commanding position in the heart of the 
United States; for the separation of the states and 
soon. The danger of leaving America to be the 
rallying place of all the enemies of the legiti- 
mates, was clearly enough seen; but it was found 
impossible to avoid it. The present apparent dan- 
ger is, however, still greater. The Bourbons can- 
not be kept on the throne without such a system of 
rule in Europe as will send off hundreds of thou- 
sands of its most valuable people to America, there 
to work the loom and cultivate the vine. Oh! if 
your country could have been subjugated! If Mr. 
Madison could have been deposed and sent to El- 
ba or St. Helena, as our blustering bullies threaten- 
ed, and as your unnatural Cossacks exultingly an- 
ticipated!—what would have been the situation of 
the chvilized world? 





Ses 


British Parliament. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 27. 
COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS. 

The house having resolved itself into committee, 

The chancellor of the exchequer, in rising to 
submit to the committee the general provisions 
which he had thought it necessary to make for the 
service of the year, found it impossible to disguise 
the fact, that the proposition with which he should 
conclude, grew out of the circumstance of the house 
having judged it wise to take a course different from 
that which he had thoughtit his duty to recommend. 
The nature of the arrangements for the service of 
the year, were necessarily much altered by the 
rejection of the property tax; but whatever pain 
he mirht feel that the house had determined against 
that line of con inc. which, in his opinion, would 
have been most beneficial to the country, it was 
nevertheless his duty to bow to their decision, and 
to submit to them the best means which remained 
for meeting the supplies necessarily demanded for 
the service of the year. He should do this with the 
most sincere desire that the result might be such 
as to leave the house nothing toregret. He should 
explain the reasons which had influenced him in 
making those arrangements, which, under existing 
circumstances, he thought most advisable, and 
furnish that general view of the subject, which 
indeed, without a dereliction of his duty, he could 
not omit, and which, from the situation he had the 
honor to hold, he might perhaps be thought more 
competent to supply than any other person. In 
doing this, he had the satisfaction to know that the 
statement he should have to submit to the*com- 
mittee would be upon the whole consolatory, as he 
should not be under the necessity of presenting to 
them any discouraging view of tle state of pub- 
lic credit, and as the counury was amply possessed 
of the means of mecting that expenditure which the 
public service demanded. Before he proceeded 
to take a general view of the supplies and ways and 
means of the year, it would be proper for him to 
call the attention of the committee to the more 
immediate object of the resolutions which Le should 
have the honor to submit to them, which arose 
out of a proposition communicated to him in a let- 
ter which he had received from the bank of England, 
and which had been laid before the house. For the 
course pursued in this instance two precedents had 
occurred within no great distance of time from each 
other. One was the proposition made by the bank, 
June 12, 1781, concerning the renewal of their 
charter, which had becn referred to a committee 
of ways and means; and the other was a similar 
‘communication, dated Keb. 19, 1800, respecting a 
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further advance of exchequer bills, which had been 
disposed of in a similar way. The first resolution 
which he should have to move was, “that the com- 
mittee should approve and accept the proposition 
of the bank of England, for granting an advance of 
3,000,000/. at three per cent. interest, accompanied 
with a condition, that the corporation should be 
permitted to extend their capital to 15,000,0L00. 
with a further proposition that their promissory 
notes should continue to be received in payments 
made at the treasury. The permission winch it 
was in contemplation to grant them, allowing them 
to augment their capital, which was at present 
fixed at eleven millions and a half, to 15,000,000/. 
was in truth only allowing them to divide something 
more than 3,000,0002. of their own money, on 
condition that they should advance the sum of 
3,000,0007. for the public service, at an interest 
of three per cent. This was an advantage of con- 
siderable importance to the public. When it was 
necessary that money should be borrowed for the 
Nation, it was not to be doubted that it was no 
inconsiderable benefit to be enabled to obtain so 
considerable a sum as 3,000,000/. paying only three 
per cent. interest. It was only necessary to consider 
whether this proposition was accompanied with any 
condition that could be viewed as objectionable. 
The principal subject for consideration was the 
proposed augmentation of the capital. To him this 
appeared not only free from objection but that which 
was itself very desirable. Since the capital of the 


bank was fixed at eleven millions and a half, a great, 


increase of bank paper had taken place; it was there- 
fore proper that their capital should be incseased, 
to give the holders of their notes additional security. 
Such an augmentation of their capital as they now 
of themselves proposed, lhe was of opinion, if not 
necessary was at least as desirable for the public 
as for the bank. If this was as he considered it to 


. be, advantageous for the public, he did not see 


they had any right to object to the mode in which 
the bank company thought fit to effect this change 
among the proprietors. If they had (asit had been 
said they had) a large sum by them of undivided 
profits, he did not know that they could do better 
than divide it among them on equitable terms, and 
add it to their capital. The second condition which 
accompanied their proposition, was, that the bank 
promissory notes should continue to be received in 
paymentat the exchequer. It was well known that 
for many years their notes had been received in pay- 
ment and he doubted not they would have continued 
to be so taken, if this arrangement had never been 
proposed. But it appeared to him it would be an 
advantage in the event of the resumption of cash 
payments as well to the public as the bunk, to guard 
against any thing like a run upon the latter im- 








an end to it by the repayment of the advance. Le 
himself thought it should continue for the remaining 
16 years of the charter; but however, the mode by 
repayment would, he believed, be found easy. If 
government, at some time, should refuse longer to 
assist the circulation of the bank paper, it would 
be equitubic that the security should exist till the 
bank was able to bring itself back to its former 
situation by the recovery of their loan. To him, 
then, the circumstances which he had stated, fairly 
considered, ihe arrangement seemed to be as free 
from objection as any that could be submitted to 
parliament, or that could be devised by any minister 
of finance. It was to government an important con- 
sideration to obtain a loan of 3,000,000/. without 
haying much interest to pay on it, at a time ‘whei 
it was most desirable to avoid all pressure on the 
money market, and in the reduced rate to be paid 
on the money so advanced, the public gained at 
least 60,000/. ayear. It offered to the bank security, 
and sanctioned an honorable extension of their 
capital, and this was highly beneficial to the pro 
prietors, He thought it might be observed, thai 
what it was now proposed to sanction, was no more 
than that which they had a right to claim at some 
time or other; and the only question therefore was 
as to the time, circumstance, and mode in which 
this should take place. On any of these grounds 
he did not think any fair objection could be urged 
to the arrangement and the present secmed in fac‘ 
a’ favorable moment for granting that which at 
some future period they were entitled to claim. 
He should now proceed to the more general state. 
ments of the supplies granted for the present year, 
and of those which would be still required. The 
first head was that of the army: 9,665,000/. was 
the amount for military service already sanctioned 
by the votes of parliament, from which was to be 
deduced 1,254,000/. for the troops in France, leaving 
8,431,000/. including the expence for freland. The 
accounts of extraordinary grants to about 1,500,000/. 
would be speedily prepared. The estimates of the 
commissioners, &c. were about 480,0002. from which 
15U,000/. for the army in France were to be deducted. 
Taking the charges of the barracks, storekeeper, 


&e. at the sum of 2,138,000/. the total expence of 


the military service was 10,564,000/. For the navy 
there was voted althogether 10,114,000/. from which 
there was a deduction to be made of the proceeds 
from the sale of old stores, which amounted to 
680,000/. leaving the charge at 9,434,0007. Deducting 
about 184,V00/. for the ordnance service in France, 
the expence of thé ordnance department would be 
1,696,185/. The total original vote was 1,839,000/ 
The pressure of public business in the house during 
the course of the present session had prevented 
him from producing an account of miscellancots 


mediately on its opening. Feeling this he should services. He could not just then state their amount 


certainly in any casehave proposed that their notes 
should be received for a certain time after the 
resumption of cash payments. Such a measure he 
should have held to be necessary, to guard against 
any traffic, on the part of the minor agents of the 
treasury, (though perhaps this was little to be fear- 
ed) being carried on of an improper nature, who, 
without such an enactment, might possibly have 
demanded payment in gold, for the purpase of 
making a profit, by turning it into paper whenever 
the exchanges might again become unfavorable. 
He did not know that any inconvenience would be 
likely to arise from receiving bank notes at the 
exchequer, till the present charter of the company 





should expire. If it should be desirable that they 
should cease to enjoy that privilege, we could put 


precisely.. He had on a former occasion supposed 
them at 2,006,0007. From what he had learned, he 
thoyuzht they would come to 2,500,000/. or near it. 
He should therefore assume it at two millions five 
hundred thousand pounds. To meet the India debt, 
and expences incurred in India, a vote of 945,000/. 
would be proposed. This was necessary, as the 
East India company had made pressing representa- 
tions for repayment of the sums they had advanced. 
The advances in question had been made to forward 
those valuable services recently performed by our 
army in India. The total amount of the claim of the 
East India company, including the estimate of the 
present year, had been 2,300,000/. Considerable pay- 
ments had however been made by the government 
to the East India company, which were to be set 
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against the sum he had mentiononed. ‘This done 
there had remained due to the company in January 
Jast, about a million and a half. A provision had been 
made for the sum of 500,000/ in the vote of credit 
for the last year, and this deducted from the debt 
due in January, reduced the sum to be provided 
for in the present year to 945,000/. which it would 
be his duty on a future occasion, to bring more 
particularly under the consideration of the house. 
The general statement of the supply for the present 
year, compared with that for the preceding, was as 
follows :— 


1815. SUPPLY—1816 











‘ Army, 9,665,666 
13,876,159 ae troops in France 1,234,596 
oie _ 8,431,070 
23,983,476 Extraordinaries 1,500,000 
Commissariat 480 000 
1,099,961 § Deduct troopsin Frange 75,000 
——— 405,000 
99,000 a o 178,000 
storekeeper gen. to be re- 
91,600 § duced a Ser 10,000, 50,000 
——— 2,133,000 
10,564,070 
( Navy 10,114,345 
18,644,200 ¢ Deduct Naval 
L Stores, to be sald 679,905 
———._ 9,434,440 
Ordnance 1,882,188 
Sf51,648 § Deduct France 186,003 
—————— 1,696,185 | 
$,000,000 Miscellaneous 2,500,000 | 
Indian Debt.’ 915,491 | 
25,140,186 | 


Having recapitulated the above items of suppiy, | 
the right hon. gentleman next proceeded to state} 
the separate charges. The first was for the payment 
of the loyalty loan, which had been raised in 1797. 
A difference, he stated, might occur in these items, 
as in the miscellaneous services, between his state- 
ments and the accounts previously laid before the 
house, owing to the same charges being placed 
under different heads, or to different dates being 
included in the papers. After the loyalty loan, and 
the debentures, and their interest, which were the 
two first items in the separate charges, he came to 
one not immediately under the consideration of the 
house, respecting which notice had been given of 
a motion by his right. hon. friend (Mr. W. Pole.) 
He meant the motion for the grant of a sum of mo- 
ney on account of the new silver coinage. He did 
not propose to anticipate the able illustrations 
which the right hon. gentleman would be able to 
furnish on this subject, in what he might offer on 
this occasion. It would easily be seen there was no 
small difficulty in determining what sum it would 
be proper to grant for this service. He (the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer)‘ had for a time been very 
doubtful whether this was a charge which ought to 
be borne equally by England and Ireland, or whe- 
ther it was one which ought to fall on Great Bri- 
tain only. Ultimately he had considered, that as the 
greater part of the silver now in circulation had 
been issued long before the union, it was just that 
it should fall on Great Britain, and on no other part 
of the empire. It was not easy to say how much 
would be sufficient to meet the charge for the new 
coinage; but he proposed to take the sum of 500,0002. 
which he apprehended would suffice for the pre- 
sent year. None of that silver which was at present 
in circulation was intended to be received in ex- 
change for that to be hereafter issued, which did 
not bear appearance of having come from the mint, 
and this, as it would not amount to a very consi- 
derable sum, could not create a great expence, and 
at all events it would be some time before any part 
of the arrangement could take effect. The next 





charge was an account of exchequer bills held by 


| Making together 


the bank. These had been issued for sums advance 
by the bank in 1800. The sum then advanced 
amounted to 3,000,000/. of which one half had been 
paid, and the million and a half which had been 
annually renewed in exchequer bills now remained 
to be made good. The separate charges were alto- 
gether as follows :—. 

SEPARATE CHARGES. 
Loyalty 5 per cents £217,680 
Debentures and interest thereon 807,085 _ 
Coinage 500,000 
Exchequer bills held by bank 1,500,000 
Interest and sinking fund on 


exchequer bills 2,260,000 





5,284,765 

Deduct Irish proportion of 
joint charges 

Ditto, civil list and conseli- 
dated fund 


2,957,656 30,424,951 


188,000 
3,145,656 





£ 27,279,295 





To meet these he brought forward the following 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Land and malt £5,000,000 
Surplus, consolidated fund 3,000,000 
Excise duties continued for five years 3,500,000 

| Bank advance on bills 6,000,000 
Lottery 200,000 
Surplus grants, 1815, 5,665,755 
Bank advance on account of 

increased capital 3,000,006 
Unclaimed dividends 300,016 
Unapplied money in the exchequer 140,000 
Exchequer bills 2,200,000 

£ 27,305,771 


He took the surplus of the consolidated fund for 
the present year at 3,000,000/. As a considerable 
portion of the supplies for the service of the yea: 
yet remained to be voted, he proposed to leave a 
proportion of the ways and means, to the amount of 
4,000,000/. to be also voted on a future day. He 
could wish to show how the surplus consolidated 
fund (which however he meant to reserve for fu- 
ture consideration) was made up. Whether, in the 
present situation of the country, the taxes carried 
to it were likely to increase or diminish it, was for 
gentlemen to determine for themselves. By the 
latest accounts made out, the produce of the cus- 
toms up to the Sth April last—that part of them 
which was carried to the consolidated fund, 
amounted to very nearly 5,000,000/. their produce 
being 4,998,U00/. 
The produce of that part of the customs 

given to the war taxes, which by a late 

act of parliament were to become per- 

manent, amouated in the last year to €3,008,000 
The excise gaye within the same period 19,006,000 


The assessed taxes 6,327,000 
Stamps 6,329,000 
Post office 1,600,000 
Land tax 1,052,000 
Small branches of revenue 122,000 


And sundry other ways and means, including a 
great variety of items, brought their grand total to 
4.2,965,000V. 3 
The annual charges paid out of the 
consolidated fund, amounted to the 
sum of £39,173,000 
This year there was to be added the 
Russian loan 130,000 
39,303,000 
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‘the diminution here to be observed would be co- 
stances he thought he might with reason estimate 


been voted for five years, had produced 3,688,000/. 
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Deducting this sum from the income he had stated 
to be that of the consolidation fund, as it would be 
seen there remained 3,663,000/. On this there was 
an arrear on the 5th April of 665,000/. so the total 
produce of the last year was about 2,998,0U0/. bui 


vered by the produce of the taxes laid on in the 
course of the present year, and, under ali circum- 


its amount at 3,000,000/. The excise duty, late a 
war duty, but which had become permanent, having 


He estimated its produce in the present year at 
three millions and a half. He did not see why its 
produce might not be equal in the present year to 
what it had been in the last; but the allowances 
granted on account of the malt duty, made this a 
matter of doubtful calculation. The payments, how- 
ever, not yet made good, would prevent any great 
tulling off, and he should, therefore, take it at 
3,500,000. The next item, was the first advance of 
the bank of 6,000,000/. The ordinary feature in the 
ways and means, the lottery, he took at 200,000/. 
This was somewhat uncertain, but he calculated its 

roduce would be somewhere thereabouts. The 
next would be a most satisfactory item to the house, 
it was the surplus grants of the year 1815, which 
amounted to no less tian 5,663,000/. An account 
was on the table showing in what way this sum was 
made up. Some grants were commonly left unap- 
plied at the end of a year, but it was generally found 
that against these some services left unpaid were to 
be set, which frequently came nearly to the same 
amount, and left little or nothing to be carried to 
the ways and means of the next year. The sum re- 
maining in hand on the Sth of January last, had, 
however, so greatly surpassed any thing left unap 
plied before, there was no reason to suppose the 
whole would be called for in any way. The surplus 
grants at the period he had mentioned, amounted to 


There then remained of the - 11,120,000 
Disposable grants . : . ¢ 5,663,000 

The next item was the bargain made with the 
bank for the advance of 3,000,000l. He had then 
‘0 state, he had formed a plan for making a new 
arrangement wiih respect to the unclaimed divi- 
dends of the bank. From these he proposed to take 
the sum of 3U1,000/. This, however, was not the 
only advantage which the public will derive from 
this scheme. It appeared to him that the arrange- 
ments hitherto made, both by Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Percival were in some respects objectionable. They 
had not contemplated the possible increase of the 
unciaimed dividends beyond a certain sum, and all 
above that sum they had been content should re- 
main in the hands of the bank It appeared to him 
better that a more extensive arrangenient should be 
made; that the bank should retain in its hands a 
certain sum, and ail the balances in their hands 
above that sum to be made applicable to the public 
service. On this principle he had taken 301,007. 
which had remained in their hands up to the 5th of 
April, in addition to another considerable advance 
which had been made. This 301,000/. however, was 
not the only advantage which the nation would 
derive from this plan. It was not right that the 
bank should retain in their hands sums which it 
was not likely would be called for, and which, from 
the accidents of nature, or from the course of law, 
the owners might never be able to reclaim. He 
therefore thought such monies might be well paid 
over to the commissioners for the reception of the 
national debt, to be by them applied to the liqui- 
dation of the public debt, subject to the future 
claims of the owners to restitution. He proposed 
that it should be arranged on this principle—that 
all stock on which no dividend was claimed for 10 
years successively, should be paid over to the com- 
missioners of the national debt, to be by them ap- 
plied in the manner he had already described. A 





no less than 11,120,000/. It then became a question, 
how much of this sum it was necessary to reserve 
for payments due on account of services of the last | 
year, and how much could be appropriated to the} 
service of 1816. In the first instance when the house 
met, he had stated the surplus grants were supposed 
to amount to about 3,vV0,000/, From the sum which 
he had stated to have originally remained in hand of 
11,120,002. there had been paid on account of 
Treasury bills - - . - £1,550,000 
For the army - - . - - 1,050,000 
For the commissariat in Spain and Portu- 

gal due since 1814, provided in 1815 1,000,000 
Barracks’ - . - - . - 126,000 
Ordnance - - . - - - 876,000 





Making a total sum for military service of 44,602,000 

But against this, there was to be balanced the 
cash then contained in the military chests, this 
amounted to - - - - - £ 1,865,000 


Which deducted from - - - 4,602,000 





Left for the arrear of last year £2,737,000 
To this was to be added of the subsidies granted in 
the year, and remaining undischarged 1,720,000/. 
‘The navy debt in January last had amounted to 
3,600,000/. Of this it was thought desirable to al- 
low the sum 1,000,000/. to be paid out of the sur- 
plus grants. There had thus been paid— 





register of all such payments he proposed should 
be kept in the bank, and this he thought would be 
better even for the owners than the present system, 
proverbially accurate as the bank was in all its 
transactions. The next item was rather of an extra- 
ordinary nature. It was one of 140,000/. made up of 
small balances remaining in the exchequer. There yet 
remained the supplies to the amount of 2,500,000/. 
to be provided for, and this he proposed to do by 
means of exchequer bills. The right honorable 
gentleman showed a diminution of the unfunded 
debt to have taken place by the paying off of de- 
bentures and government securities of a similar 
nature, He then recapitulated the whole of the 
supplies, and the ways and means by which they 
were to be met. He did not mean to move for ex- 
chequer bills to meet the 2,500,000/. of which he 
had spoken, by themselves, he should include them 
ina larger vote. In February, a grant of 4,500,000/. 
in exchequer bills had been voted by the house to 
meet other bills to the same amount. To this might 
be added bills to the amount of 1,500,000. issued 
on account of the bank—6,000,00U to replace those 
on the vote of credit—and 1,000,000/. on account of 
debentures, making in the whole 13,000,0007. in 
exchequer bills, which had thus been issued, the 
whole being, with the exception of the last 
1,000,000/. intended to exchange against bills of the 
same description, and even the last were to meet 
securities of a similar nature. He had to meet a 
large defalcation to the amount of 8,500,000/. in the 
ways and means of the year, owing to the rejection 
of the property tax and the relinquishment of the 





For military services - - - £€ 2,737,000 
For subsidies : - ° ° - 1,720,000 
For navy debt - - . - - 1,000,000 

Total - . - - - 5,457,000 


‘malt duties. He would now explain in what way he 
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had made good these eight million and a half. In 
the first instance he had proposed to fund 2,000,000/ 
of exchequer bills, which otherwise would not have; 
been necessary. The next means by which the de- 
ficiency was to be met, was furnished by the extra 
supply offered by the surplus grants. These, it 
would be remembered, when he proposed the re- 
newal of the property tax, he had taken but at three 
millions. Since, it had fortunately*been discovered 
their amount had exceeded five million. ( Hear, 
hear, hear.) The proposed advance from the bank, 
which was the subject of the motion which he 
should make to day, furnished another portion of 
the sum to be made good, and to this might be ad- 
ded four hundred and forty thousand pounds un- 
claimed dividend, and monies in the exchequer, and 
thus the 8,590,000/. would be covered. He certainly 
thought it would be desirable to avoid, if possible, 
any increase of the unfunded debt. Had the system 
he recommended been adopted by the house, a great 
and rapid improvement of public credit would have 
been the consequence. He still most sincerely 
hoped this would take place, and he reflected with 
much satisfaction that of all the sums called for, 
there was only the 2,5000,000/. in exchequer bills, 
that could be said to press heavily on the money 
market and the exchanges. He wished to state the 
whole amount of the sum borrowed, against that 
portion of the public debt which would be paid off 
in the present year, without distinguishing, for the 
present, the funded and the unfunded debt. 

The first advance from the bank amount- 


ed to - ° . . . ° £6,000,000, 
The second advance to - - - 3,000,000 
fn exchequer bills - - - - 2,500,000 





Total ‘ » 11,500,000 
The debt which would be paid off he next pro- 
ceeded to show. The sinking fund on the Ist of 
February amounted to 11,130,000/. [t was therefure 
probable that in the course of the year, there would 





be paid off by the sinking fund £11,500,000 
In exchequer bills . . . - 1,500,000 
In debentures and loyalty loan - 1,024,000 
Last-India debt - . ° . ° 945,000 

OO See 


exclusive of what had been repaid within the last 
year. It would thus be seen that there was an ex- 
ceeding of about 3,500,000/. over the sums bor- 
rowed for the service of the year. But it might be 
supposed, that when Ireland was taken into the 
ways and means, we should find our prospects 
much changed. For a few moments, however, he 
would take the liberty to trespass on the department 
of his right honorable friend, and to offer some few 
observation which he (Mr. Fitzgerald) would other- 
wise have had to bring forward in the able and sa- 
tisfactory manner in which he always made such 
statements. For Ireland, his honorable friend intend- 
ed, this evening, to propose a grant of 1,700,000/. in 
treasury bills, in addition to which he further in- 
tended to move for a grant of 1,200,000/. Irish, or 
1,118,000/. English, making a total of 2,818,000/. 
and added, the sum which he had stated was to be 
borrowed for England of 11,500,000/. would make a 
grand total of 14,318,000. But against this was to 
be set the Irish sinking fund, which he believed 
amounted to about 2,300,000/. and finally, the re- 
duction he showed would be after all little less 
than3,000,000/. out of the united debt of the two 
kingdoms. This, he trusted, would be found a 
most satisfactory view. He believed it had very 


to reduce the public debt immediately after-the 
close of a long war, before the nation had properly 
got to its peace establishment. Instead of being 
able to do this, it had commonly been necessary to 
call for large loans in the first year of peace. Under 
such circumstances, though the state of the coun- 


try was not every thing he could wish, he was so 


far from feeling apprehension, that he could see 
nothing to fear, and every thing to hope, from the 


wisdom, firmness and moderation of parliament.— 
He had now to explain the manner in which he pro- 
posed to pay the interest of the money borrowed for 
the service of the year. The charge incurred by 
the first advance of the bank was 300,000/. the 
second 120,000/. total 420,000/. of this only 120,000/. 
would be charged on the consolidated fund. The 
soap tax would produce about 200,000/ and the new 
duties on butter and cheese about 100,000/. if the 
trade continued as at present, or allowing for its 
falling off about 50 or 60,000/. He further had it in 
contemplation to submit to the consideration of the 
house, a new arrangement with respect to the draw- 
back on sugar, the produce of which, added to the 
250 or 260,000/. which he calculated on deriving 
from the sources already mentioned, would be more 
than cnough for the charge created by the interest 
on money borrowed. He concluded by moving that 
the committee should accept and agree to the pro- 
position of the bank company, granting a loan of 
three millions on the condition that they might ex 

tend their capital. 











Foreign Articles. 


British and Algerines. The former already feel 
ashamed of their treaty with the latter, whereby 
their piracies were sanctioned in the purchase of 
the slaves. What would we think of a man that 
should attempt to take credit to himself for deal- 
ing with a horse thief, and paying him for the sto- 
len cattle? What better encouragement could the 
thief desire? ‘This is the way in which an honest 
man should look at the infamous transaction, 

The laboring poor of England have been starved 
out of 69,0002 (306,360$) to purchase a house for 
the princess Charlotte and her man. 

The Austrian marine is to be encreased to ten fri- 
gates, twenty brigs and fifty gun boats. 

Sir Samuel Romilly (speaking of the base perse- 
cutions and murders of the protestants in France) 
stated in parliament—that “in March, a wretch 
who was known to, have murdered fourteen proies- 
tants, was honorably acquitted ; and the next day, 
he and others came into court as evidences against 
protestants, five of whom were sentenced to be 
marked with hot irons, pilloried, and imprisoned 
for life, or for many years—and all that was alleged 
against them was that they sang vive ? Empereur.” 

The report that Wellington was deprived of the 
command of the Russian contingent, &c. in France, 
probably had its rise from the circumstance that the 
Dutch, assisted by the Russians, had compelled him 
to withdraw all his garrisons out of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands. 

American Stocks, at London, May 28. 6 per cts. 
834. 

The crops in France are said to be very abun« 
dant. 

On the 4th of May, the harbor of Cronstadt, Rus- 
sia, Was still firmly blocked with ice. 

At a great dining party in Westminster, 400 in 
number, among whom was Burdett and several 
other members of parliament, &c, the following 








seldom occurred that it had been found practicable 


'toast was drank-— 
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‘The only remedy for our grievances—a radical| words, “tending to weaken the respect due to the sa- 
reform in the cammons house of parliament.””—Tune] crep person of his royal highness, the wise and mag- 


**Kick the Rogues out.” 


nanimous duke d’Angouleme! 


A laboring woman 


Major Cartwright stated that the petition from]aged 56 years, has been imprisoned 9 months for ‘in- 
Edinburg in favor of parliamentary reform had been|voking the name of the usurper’ in a tavern. 


signed by 12,009 persons. 


The Israelites at Paris were about to fix up the 


England.—The French papers are more free to|bust of Louis in the place of their sitting. 


speak of the state of England than of France. The 


Great are the preparations in France for the 


Quotidienna, detailing the disorders and arisings in}marriage of the duke of Berri, and many of the 


Norfolk, in Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, makes the|senseless people appar to rejoice at it. 


The fune- 


following remark:—“Those who considered an army |ral of a prince may well be a subject of merriment. 


of 25,000 too great and even dangerous for England 


The general disarming of the people France goes 


in a time of peace, may at present perceive, that this|on with great industry and zeal. 








force is not actually sufficient to maintain its in- 
ternal tranquility.” : 

It is stated that the Portuguese ambassador at 
Rome has absolutely refused every proposition for 
the re-establishment of the Jesuits. 


French Stocks, May 28 5 percents, 59 francs 45 


centimes. 


Paris scraps. 
It appears that 400,000 francs are necessary to 


complete the statue of Henry IV on the Pont Neuf, 


Disappointment / I know, says Cobbett, that thejof which sum 260,000 francs have already been sub- 
plan of the British government was to recolonize the| scribed. 


United States, which were to have been called 
provinces. The duke of Cumberland was to have 


At Mons seven men have been condemned to 


death for having been concerned in the late rebel- 


been viceroy, and lords Yarmouth, Wellesley, Mel-|lion, three others were recommended to mercy, one 


bourne and two of the Seymours were to have been 
amongst the governors. The firmness and wisdom 
of your government, the valor of your fleets and 
armies, and above all, the good sense and virtue of 
your people, defeated this nefarious scheme, and 
gave the cause of free-lom in Europe, life and hope. 
See letter 8 to the people of the United States, in 
Cobbett’s Register, New-York edition. 

Retribution.—England, whose inhabitants have 
paid heavy taxes to render other nations miserable, 
now feels misery herself. Her paupers have trebled 
since the French revolution; and the poor taxes in 
England and Wales now amount to thirty-two mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

ImproyemeNT. A London paper says—“The tri- 
bunal of the Holy Office, at Rome, after invoking 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost, has annulled 
the proceedings commenced by the inquisitor of 
tavenna against Selomon Moses Viviani, who, af- 
ter embracing the Roman Communion, had relaps 
ed to Judaism. His holiness, in the decree issued! 
upon this occasion, thus expresses himself— | 

“The divine law is not like the law of man; it 
carries with it mildness and persuasion. Persecu- 
tion, exile, prisons, are the means employed by 
false prophets and false teachers. Let us pity the 
man who is deprived of the light, and who even) 
wishes to be deprived of it; for the cause of his| 
blindness may serve to promote the grand designs) 
of Providence, &c. 

His holiness has ordered that no future proceed- 
ings of the kind shall be attended with loss of life 
or limb to the culprit. 

FRANCE. 

Condemned to be sho!.—General Gruyer. 

Under trial.—Marshal Grouchy, for contumacy. 

Died.—Marshal Angereau, of a dropsy in the 
chest, as reported. 

Arrests. Dubmss, one of the chiefs of the federa- 
tion of Burgundy; a son of Boissy d’Anglas; count 
de Thiars. 

Transportation. A taylor named Guiraud, for 
having made a tricolored flag and hoisting it on a 
a tree. 

A great search has been made at Paris for co- 
lors, eagles, escutcheons, and all sorts of emblems 
that might remind the French of Napoleon. If the 
Bourbons are to rule—may they, by good conduct, 
eradicate his memory from the hearts of the people. 

A man has been subjected to 2 years imprisonment, 
g00 francs fine, and 5 years surveillance, for using 











to 20 years hard labor, another to 15 years, and se- 
veral to five years imprisonment each. 

It is said that his royal highness the prince re- 
gent, has consented to deliver general Ameil, (who 
was arrested in Hancver) to the kmg of France. 

The administration of re/izgious matters will in 
future become the duty of the minister of the in- 
terior. 

The duchess of Parma has been named Grand 
Mistress of the order of the Starred Garter, a dig- 
nity which the late empress of Austria enjoyed. 
This duchess has founded a new order in the states, 
the first Grand Cross of which she has sent to prince 
Hardenburg. 

STATE OF ENGLAND. 

From Bell’s Weekly Messenger of May 19. It will 
not admit a doubt that almost every class of people 
partake in the general distress of the times. The 
farmers and landlords, from the recent prices of 
landed produce, have each sunk a degree at least in 
the station and condition of life; the manufactur- 
ers, from an overstocked market, are perfectly at 
a stand; and the home trade, from the diminished 
consumption rendered necessary by the diminished 
means, is nearly as stagnant as our foreign com- 
merce. Thus the three branches of our national 
industry, national maintenance, and national reve- 
nue, are, for the present, almost at rest. 

Agriculture lives upon the seed rather than the 
harvest; the manufacturer consumes his capital in- 
stead of his profit; and the tradesman, through all 
the branches of our internal trade, lives upon his 
stock in the hope of better times. But the condi- 
tion of the laborers, whether peasantry, manufac- 
turing hands or journeymen, necessarily follows that 
of their masters, no work is to be procured. Hence 
(as we understand from our country reports) a 
scene of things in the remote counties, which no 
one remembers even in times regarded as the worst 
—whole families, whole villages thrown upon the 

arish ; rates up to the rate of rent, and farmers 
abandoning their lands, because they are unable to 
pay rates and taxes. 

But this state of things, as far at least as respects 
the poor, is very recent among us. It is not two 
years since the English laboring class were more 
plentifully paid, than the same condition of people 
in any other kingdom in the world—In this town 
the ordinary wages of journeymen did not fall much 
short of two pounds per week ; and with those em- 
ployed in the fabrication of luxuries three and even 
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four. 
nearly a pound. Even according to the price of 
provisions at that period, these wages were most 


In the country, the wages of laborers were 


plentiful and abundant. How bitterly, therefore, 
must all these classes now feel the wide difference. 
How must they repent that in the plenty of those 
times, they made no reserve for the poverty of the 
present. Their waste, or at least their thoughtless 
extravagance, is now visited upon them. They re- 
pay the riot and idleness of those times, by the 
useless industry; the scanty livelihood of the present. 
STATE OF IRELAND. 

From the “Shamrock,” published at New-York.—I 
have conversed with several passengers lately from 
Ireland. Their description of their country is truly 
deplorable. Without trade, commerce or manufac- 
tures; agriculture brought to so low a state, that 
the produce of the soil would not pay the rent, nor 
remunerate the tiller; tenants beggared, and their 
cattle sold by the landlords at half the price at 
which they were purchased; the landlords them- 
selves receiving but a moiety of their rents, and 
often compelled to re-enter the lands which have 
been deserted or surrendered by the tenants; taxes 
enormous; church oppression; the people scarcely 
existing at home, are unable to procure passage to 
America. I drop the picture. There is but one sub- 
stantial relief; may that be soon; may Ireland be 
free and independent.” 

Rome May 12. Our relations with the house of 

Austria are for some time closely united, which we 
attribute to the necessity of preserving the Roman 
shores from the barbarians. The powers of Italy 
have concluded with the African pirates, treaties 
more or less humiliating; the court of Rome will 
withdraw itself from them. It is to be presumed 
that Austria will no more submit to them, and the 
English vessels will not be always here to protect 
our coasts, so that we have great interest in forming 
close relations with Austria. 
«’ We are assured that his holiness, to save the Ita- 
jian people on the sea shore, will make an appeal to 
all christian princes ; and it is said that several have 
seriously assented to the necessity of repressing a 
system of robbery so scandalous. Some people say 
that there is an intention of colonizing Africa, by 
destroying the Barbary powers, founding akingdom 
in those countries, and acknowledging for king of 
the new monarchy, the prince royal of Etruria, 
whose knowledge exceeds his years. The crown 
will be granted to him by the powers of Europe and 
the grand seignor. 

The order of Malta will be re-established in Afri- 
ca, and form a military order in the new kingdom ; 
it will furnish officers for the army, enjoy its prero- 
gatives as far as they will be compatible with the 
new order of things ; and it will become an integral 
part of the state. The African ports will be opened 
to the commerce of the European powers. Com- 
merce and civilization will draw immense advanta- 
ges from the execution of such a project. 

Lady Hester Stanhope-—Lady Hester Stanhope, 
who belongs to one of the first familes in England, 
merits a place among the most celebrated and 
intrepid travellers of the present age. This lady, 


the neice, the friend and intimate companion of 


Mr. Pitt, was not less attached to him by conformity 
of mind than by the ties of blood. She enjoys a 
pension from her country. Pitt, who, as it is known, 
died without fortune, left to his neices, poor as 
himself, a few lines in which he recommended them 
to the generosity of the people of England. After 
the death of her uncle, lady Hester formed the 
project of travelling in the Levant. She first 





repairec to Malta, and from thence proceded, to 
Constantinople. Wishing afterwards to make a 
pilgrimage to Palestine, she sailed for the holy land, 
but had the misfortune to be shipwrecked off the 
Isle of Ruedes. Cast on a barren rook she seemed 
destined to perish by hunger, but an English ship, 
which appeared on the following day, took her on 
board, and conveyed her to Syria. There she 
travelled in all directions, accompanied by Mr. 
Bruce, who has just been tried for the part he took 
in the escape of Lavalette. 

She spent many years wandering among the ruins 
of Palmyra and Hieropolis, and exploring the vallies 
of Mourt Lebanon. Living for whole months on 
rice and water, and accustomed to the frugality of 
Orienta lhabits, from being feeble and debilitated,she 
became a strong and vigorous Amazon. Accordi 
to letters which she has addressed to her family in 
England, she is now at the head of three tribes of 
Bedouin Arabs who regarded her as a being of 
superior order. She has had several children whom 
she was fond of, brought to her from England; and 
she declares, that she never will forsake the land of 
the Sun, to breathe the humid and cloudy atmosphere 
of Great Britain—French paper. 

BRITISH ALIEN BILL.—Some notice of the British 
[peace] alien bill will be found in Codbetz’s letter, 
It appears strange that such a thing should be 
thought needful at this time. We have some highly 
interesting debates upon it which will probably be 
insérted in our next. 

An article in the Leyden Journal, under the Flo- 
rence date, mentions that it was a condition of a 
treaty made between the twe Sicilies and Algiers, 
that the former should pay an annuity of $24,000, 
besides paying $1000 each for the ransom of the 
prisoners, to the number of 1,000, who were found 
there. We mention this because it is in direct con- 
tradiction to an article on the same subject which 
we quoted from a Leyden paper some days ago. It 
is added that 357 Neapolitan prisoners had obtained 
their release and returned to their country. It is as- 
serted, that the Pontifical flag is put under the pro- 
tection of Austria, by which means it escapes the 
tribute heretofore paid to the African regencies. 








Statistics. 

The crops of wheat, rye, &c. have been quite as 
good as usual in the middle states. The grain in 
Maryland and Virginia is of the very first quality, 
and the prospect of Indian corn is said to be good. 
But in the eastern states, especially in New-Hamp- 
shire* and Vermont,* and in the northern parts of 
New-York, a scarcity seems apprehended. In Cana- 
da the people are in great alarm about it, and al- 
ready appear to feel want in the expected shortness 
of the crops. Corn has been sold there as high as 
three dollars per bushel, and flour from ‘15 to 20 
dollars per barrel. Great quantities have gone, or 
are going, to that market from the United States, 
via Champlain, &c. At St. John, on the outlet of 
that lake, they say that their imports will exceed 
their exports to the amount of 50,000/. ‘all paid in 
specie, every penny of which will go the United 
States in defiance of the law.”” Major-gen. Wilson, 
administrator of the government of Lower Canada, 
and commander of the forces in both provinces, &c. 





*In these states the small grains—wheat and rye, 
‘promise a heavy harvest”—but the chief reliance 
of the people is on the Indian cory, whichis “un- 
promising.” 
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has issued his proclamation, dated at the Castle of 
St. Lewis, in Quebec, July 9, 1816; forbidding the! 


our people are, on the contrary, inhospitably tréat- 
ed by those in authority. At Marseilles, however, 


‘‘exportation by sea or land, or by inland navigation, ;the eflicers of the Ontario sloop of war were most 


from the said province, of wheat, wheat flour, bis- 
cuit, beans, peas, barley and grain of all kinds, used 
in the making of bread.” ‘This embargo ts to con- 
tinue until the 10th of Sept. next, and is adopted, 
as the preamble sets forth, on account of the back- 
wardness of the season, in ordér to guard against 
future scarcity, froma deficiency of crops.” But, 
on the whole, we trust there is no reason to fear a 
scarcity in the United States. 

Inprana. The following sketch of the constitu- 
tion of the new state will interest our readers. It 
shall be published at lenggh when received: 

The seat of government is fixed at Corydon for 
nine years. ' 

The constitution not subject to amendment until 
after 12 years, in any one of its provisions, and never 
in the one excluding involuntary slavery. _ 

The executive part of the government is to be 
composed of a governor, with a salary of one thou- 
sand dollars per annum, to be elected by the peo- 
ple for 3 years and may be re-elected once—a 
lieut. gov. who is elected in a like manner, for a 
like term, and is to receive two dollars per diem 
during the session of the legislature. 

The legislative part, a house of representatives 
and senate—the latter elected every three years: 
the former, annually. Any person is eligible for 
the senate being 25 years old—for the lower house 
21 years, holding, when elected, no office of profit. 
The are to meet annually on the first Monday of 
December, except the first session which will be in 
November next. ae 

The judiciary. A supreme and circuit courts— 
the former, to be composed of three judges, to be 
appointed by the governor and senate for seven years, 
to have appellate jurisdiction, and to set at the seat 
of government; with a salary of not excending $800 
per annum—the latter, to be held in each county 
by one presiding judge, who is to be appointed 
by a joint ballot of the legislature for 7 years, and 
two associates who are to be elected by the people 
for seven years. 

Sheriffs, clerks and justices are to be elected by 
the people—the sherifis for 3 years, the clerks and 


justices for seven years. 


Militia officers to be elected by those subject 
to militia duty—all above colonel by commissioned 
officers. 

There is to be a state bank established at the 
seat of government, with one branch for every three 
counties—the branch banks must have $30,000 each 
in specie before they can go into operation. 33 

A coprER MINE is reported to have yeen Gis- 
covered near Danville, Pa.—it is said to be very 
rich and extensive. _ 

Lumber. The ship Niagara, of Portsmouth N. H. 
arrived at Liverpool, with a cargo of pitch pine 
timber from St. Mary’s, which would not sell for 
the dutiés and was abandoned iby the consignees 
to the master. Other vessels appear to be nearly 
in the same situation. 


Tue Amenican cuaracter. We are highly gra-) 


tified to learn, that, in all parts of Europe, not im- 
mediately “under the thumb” of Great Britain, the 


‘character and persons of our country are treated 


with the greatest respect, especially. in Holiand, 
Belgium and Germany; where, it is said, the Eng- 
lish very frequently find it convenient to mount our 
cockade and eagle. At Bordeaux and some other 
places in France, where the British merchants rule, 


‘kindly used, and the people assembled every day in 


crowds to see the far famed “bit of striped bunting 
at the mast head,” of the ship, and to admire her 
beautiful model. ' 

NaTionaL sank. There seems no doubt but that 
the stock of the United States bank has been a great 
deal more than subscribed for. The shares taken 
in Baltimore were equal to 4,140,000 dollars—in 
Washington city $1,293,000; at Richmond 1,702,202. 

Convention of Banks.—A convention of the repre- 
sentatives of the state banks is about to be held in 
Philadelphia. Its object the resumption of specie 
payments. Three delegates are appointed from the 
banks in Baltimore. 

New-York.—The present population of the city of 
New-York is estimated at 126,000—an increase dur- 
ing the two last years of 30,000. 

QUEER ARTICLE. Cobbett, in one of his numbers, 








gives us the following extract from the London 
Morning Chronicle of the 6th May: 

“he bill for adding a new Province, Indiana, to 
the union, has passed through the American House 
of Assembly. ‘The DESIGNS of the States upon the 
great rivers Mississippi and Missouri, are BEGOM- 
ING EVERY DAY MORE APPARENT.” 

‘The ingenious writer then lashes the foolish edi- 
tor of the Chronicle not a little, for using the term 
“province,” and making it out asa crime that we 
should have “designs” upon our own rivers; and 
asks, what he would think of a writer in an Ameri- 
can paper, who was to say that England had “de- 
signs” on the rivers Severn and Medway. But it is 
astonishing how stupidly ignorant those folks are 
of the United States. We recollect that brigs of a 
“peculiar construction” were to be built in Eng- 
land, to sail up the cataract of the Miagara—that 
an attack was to have been made by sir Geo. Pre- 
vost on the “province of Albany;” and here again, in 
speaking of Indiana, we have something about the 
Mississippi and Missouri, though neither of them 
are within a considerable distance of the new state. 

Yes—we have “designs”? on these rivers. We 
expect very soon to people their banks with a har- 
dy and high spirited population—to build great 
cities and ships, as the steam-boats of the west may 
weli be called, on their shores. To make the “hum 
of commerce, with her ten thousand wheels,”  re- 
sound where the deer lately cropped the tender 
branches and the bear had his abode; and to do 
many other like things, in which we shall be 
much assisted by emigrants from Europe. But we 
do not know that there is any thing wicked in these. 
Ve should not complain if such matters were done 
on the creeks of England 

EMIGRATION FROM Evrore.—The British and other 
newspapers teem with notices of the e:nigration oi 
their people to the United States. The persons al- 
luded to are chiefly farmers and mechanics—to add 
to the labor, and of consequence increase the wealth 
of our country in peace, and hold the nerve to 
assist in defending it in war. We know that the 
frish emigrants much aided to fill the ranks of the 
army during the war, and they fought gallantly for 
freedom, feeling that they had a share in the con- 
test as their own. Several vessels with passengers 
from Ireland have arrived since our last, and. nie 
more from Newry alone are immediately expected— 
they are British ships, one of them, of great 
burthen, had 350 engaged. An English paper of 








May 20, sayse=“Seyeral farmers who lately occu- 
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pied about 4000 acres of land in Lincolnshire, have | 


recently emigrated to America, after having sold all 
their live and dead stock. They were accompanied 
by the curate of the village.” And a Genoa article 
of the 12th of the same month, tells us that “fa great 
many Swiss from all the Protestant cantons are go- 
ing soon to depart from Basle for America. Com- 
merce and manufactures languish both at Basle and 
in the parts of Germany next the Rhine. As no Swiss 
or German manufactures are now permitted to en- 
ter France, many have almost wholly ceased to 
work. Last Thursday, many waggons with manufac- 
tures, both German and Swiss, having presented 
themselves at the French custom-house, on the 
frontiers, to pay the duties, were ordered to return 
back, with the notification that, till further orders, 
no waggon with goods could enter France.” 

These are the sorts of men that we want. One 
Swiss is worth a hundred of the Cockney tape-sel- 
lers with which our cities have teemed. 

Hypropuosia. Fiom a Philadelphia paper. About 
four weeks ago Mr. Joan Bennet, a journeyman 
book-binder, in Frankford, was bit by a mad dog. 
Three weeks elapsed before he experienced any 
symptoms of disease, when the sight of water began 
to affect him painfully ; and very soon occasioned 
him te howl like adog. Medical advice was called 
—a consultation was held, and he overheard their 
conclusions—that he must be sent to the hospital 
the next morning where he must die. On this he 
took his hoe, went into the garden, cleaned it out 
very neatly, and then told his wife that he knew he 
should not live to enjoy any thing in it, but hoped 
it might be useful to her. At night two neighbors 
sat up with him some hours, when, as he seemed 
composed and told them if they retired he thought 
he could sleep, they left him. Soon after, his wife 
hearing some noise in the room, went up to him. 
He was sitting up in bed. “Leave me,” said he 
‘“Jeave me instantly. 1donot want to hurt you but 
I fearI shall. Leave me.” As she descended the 
steps, he set up a most piteous howl. She hastened 
to her children and took them to a neighbor’s. Soon 
after she returned, he left his room, loaded his gun, 
went into the yard, and blowed out his brains, This 
was on Tuesday morning the 9th inst. 

He has left a wife and three children te mourn 
far him. 








CHRONICLE. 


The ministers of France and Sweden, near the 
United States, have orders to negociate commer- 
cial treaties with the United States, upon the same 
basis as the late treaty with Great Britain. 

Richard Mead esq. acting as vice consul of the 
United States at Cadiz, in the absence of Mr. 
Cathcart, has been seized by the Spanish authori- 
ties and put into the dungeon of the fort St. Catalina: 
The outrage is said to have been caused by private 
malevolence. 

Declaration of Independence. We believe the fol- 
towing only remain of the sages and patriots who 
signed the declaration of Independence—John 
Adams, Mass. William Filery, R. I. George Cly- 
mer, Pa. Charles Carrol, Md. Thomas Jefferson; 
Va. and Charles Thompson, secretary. 

An ex-member of the Hartford convention has 


been elected vice president of the Cincinnati of 


Rhode Island. 

Salt neadews. A project is on foot to embank 
and drain the vast bodies of salt meadow near New 
York. We have ever been astonished that it was 
not attempted long since. The progress made. is 








highly flattering of complete success. The value 
of 50 or 100,000 acres of meadow in the neighbor- 
hood of a great city like New York is not to be 
calculated. 

Singular affair. It is known to all our readers,. 
that a certain Richurd Smith, late a lieutenant in the 
army of the United States, was convicted at Phila- 
delphia of the murder of a certain sea captain nam- 
ed Carson, whose wife he (Smith) had married in 
the absence of the deceased, and who seems to have 
been a most abandoned and wicked woman. The 
governor of Pennsylvania having signed the warrant 
tor his execution, it appears that some sort of a 
criminal conspiracy, not yet understood, was enter- 
ed into by Mrs. Carson alias Smith, to extort an act 
from the governor in Rice of the prisoner. Under 
feigned names she, with two men lately released 
from the Pennsylvania penitentiary, proceeded to 
Harrisburg,where they introduced themselves with- 
out recommendations; one of the men urged his 
suit in favor of Smith to the governor, and being 
interrupted by the entry of another person, request- 
ed a hearing in private, which was refused, in con 
sequence of a previous intimation received from 
Philadelphia, that some unfair means were on foot 
to effect the pardon of Smith. The persons were 
then taken, and being examined before a magis- 
trate, were committed to prison; before which, how- 
ever, the woman, who passed for a Miss Jones, re- 
quested that her commitment might be made out 
in her real name, Carson alias Smith. Her mother, 
a Mrs. Baker. has since been arrested, and confined 
in Philadelphia. It is said that the object of’ the 
party at Harrisburg was to get hold of one of the 
governor’s family, and keep him as a hostage for 
the safety of Smith. Where they intended to take 
him is not stated. These are all the essential par- 
ticulars at present before us. As to Smith, it is 
stated that several attempts have been made to 
bribe his. keepers,anj that an additional guard is set 
over his prison. He refused an interview with Mrs: 
Carson, and appears resigned to his fate. 

Com. Bainbridge lately gave a splendid fete on 
board his ship, the Independence—200. persons at 
one time joined in the dance. 

The following toast was drank on the 4th inst. 
in Augusta, Geo. 

“The powers of Europe-—The removal of one ty- 
rant, has transferred the scepire to the hands of ma- 
nyr— 

“They make a solitude, and call it—peace.” 

South America.—By our latest accounts from Be- 
livar he was at Carabona, on the main, about twelve 
leagues south-east of Margaretta. He had with 
him then about 5000 men, and his force was most 


|vapidly increasing, all that were effective joining 


his standard. He besides expected a junction with 
a considerable body of patriots under gen. Marine. 

Tie master of a vessel recently arrived at Charles- 
ton from South America states, that he saw the 
Spanish government brig and schooner which were 
taken by the patriot fleet. He represents the ac- 
tion to have been desperate in the extreme; all that 
remained of the crew of the brig, when she struck, 
were put to death on her being boarded; and only 
about 40 of the crew of the schooner survived the 
action. 

He also says that the patriots are well supplied 
with arms and ammunition and military stores by 
English ships, Yhat Morillo was said to be shut 
up in Carthagena, his soldiers dying or deserting” 
constantly. . 

The Spanish frigate that brought out the new go- 
vernor of Hayanna was burnt, by accident; to the 
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water’s edge on the fourth of July. It would seem 
she was about to have sailed to drive off the pa- 
triot privateers, and for this purpose great exer- 
tions had been made fully to man her by impress- 
ment. It is said she had on board eighteen impress- 
ed American seamen, who, being confined in irons 
in tlhe hold, were condemned and burned alive. 

The ship carried 44 guns, and was the best ves- 
scl in the Spanish service. Her loss has been esti- 
mated at a million of dollars, besides the vast quan- 
tities of goods she had on board, intend ed to 
be smuggled, according to immemorial usage, into 
Mexico. 

It is said at Havanna that the intelligence from 
Mexicy is very unpleasant to the slaves of the 
‘adored’? Ferdinand—but we want particulars. 

Two Spanish government schooners have been 
taken off Havanna by the patriot vessels, after a ve- 
ry severe fight. 

The late general Hamilton ——Our readers will re- 
collect, that congress at their last session, passed a 
law, allowing to the widow ofthe late major-ge- 
neral Hamilton, the commutation of half pay, which 
was granted te the officers of the revolutionary ar- 
my, inlieu of five years half pay. General H. was, 
at that time; a member of the old congress; and, 
let it be remembered, was most anxious for the 
commutation, so as to relieve the wants of those 
brave men who aided in establishing our glorious 
independence, the effect of which have been felt 
to this day, and will descend to posterity. In order 
to divest himself of every interest, and to give to 
his endeavors a weight, derived from the purest 
motives while effecting his commutation, he gene- 
rously relinquished all claims that he had as an ofti- 
eer of the army, and carried his laudable views in- 
to execution. 

We are led to this statement from having heard 
the eldest son of the general, who has just return- 
ed from Washington, speak on this subject; in which 
he expressed himself sensible of the liberality dis- 
played in the construction of the law, allowing to his 
respected mother, in addition to the amount of com- 
mutation, interest thereon since the peace of 1783, 
and of his having received from government the 
whole amount, upwards of ten thousand dollars:— 
and what made the settlement still more honorable, 
was making the draft payable at one of the banks in 
this city, by which upwards of $1700 is saved to 
Mrs. Hamilton. [M. York Adv. 

Augusta ( Georgia, ) July 8.—An unfortunate oc- 
currence took place a fewdays since, in the Che- 
rokee nation. A mantravelling through that coun- 
try was assaulted by an Indian and struck twice 
with a large butcher’s knife. The man defended 
himself with an axe, and finally killed the Indian. 
A party of Indians were immediately collected by 
the friends of the deceased, and the white man was 
taken, bound to a tree, and shot through with 15 
or 20 balls. We understand that the chiefs have 
determined to give up the murderers, if required, 
by the United States’ government. 

{The Indians have delivered up the murderers to 
the gov. of Tennessee, to be tried according to law.] 

Milledgeville, July 10.—We learn, by gentlemen 
from the westward, that a party of the Creek war- 
riors, from 500 to 1000 strong, under the gallant 
chief M‘Iintosh, contemplated marching early in 
this month against the hostile Indians in Florida, 
the Seminoles, and had given assurances that they 
would capture and destroy the obnoxious fort on 
Appalachicola bay—most of the hostile Indians 
were said to be on a visit at Pensacola, where 600 
Spanish troops had lately arrived. 





Certain Indians were suspected of burning the 
dwelling of the late col. Hawkins—but the family 
of the deceased have stated the known accident by 
which it occurred; which was the negligence of a 
servant. 

The books lately opened in North Carolina, for 
receiving subscription to increase the capital stock 
of the Cape Fear Navigation Company, have met 
with considerable success. Instead of ninety-four 
thousand dollars, which it was intended to receive, 
more than two hundred thousand dollars have been 
actually subscribed. The company has since been 
organized and its officers appointed. It is intended 
to commence immediately improving the naviga- 
tion of the river and its branches. 

SERPENTINE RIVER.—It will be recollected by 
every one, that just about the time when our tars 
were so completely thrashing their enemy, that the 
British (several of the legitimates being then in Eng- 
land) got up a splendid shew of a sea-fight on the 
‘Serpentine river,” as it is called, a sort of a pond 
of water in St James’® Park. The ships represented 
to be engaged were English and American—the 
fight was made out to be a very hard one, but, of 
course, the “Yankee flag” came down, and then the 
people shouted! But the tide turned—“‘Rule Bri- 
tania” is no longer a favorite in the theatres, nor 
would the people again shout at such a pageant. 

In allusion to the preceding, we have the follow- 
ing extract from the Democratic Press : 

The celebrated Dr. Smollet, some fifty or sixts 
years ago, seems to have been endued with some- 
thing like the spirit of prophecy. In his travels in 
Italy, speaking of the mock naval engagements of 
the ancient Romans in the Circus Maximus, he says, 
‘show would it sound in the ears of a British sailor, 
an advertisement that a mock engagement between 
two squadrons of men of war would be exhibited on 
such a day in the Serpentine raver.” 

Great FLEET.—Thirteen sail of large China ships 
belonging to the British East-India company, ar- 
rived in the channel after a passage of 109 days. 
They sailed homeward in divisions, but arrived 
together, a distance of 15,000 miles. This is spoken 
of as a wonderful voyage for a fleet : but, if I recol- 
lect aright, a passage was once made from Cantoz 
to Philadelphia, in 70 days. The science of naviga- 
tion has been greatly improved within a few years; 
and the world owes quite as much on account of it 
to the Americans as to any other people—perhaps 
more. 

Sream.—At the late installation of the French 
Academy, M. Cuvier, perpetual secretary, read 
seme observations on the progress of the sciences, 
and their relations with society. The following re- 
marks of his on the application of the steam engine 
may give rise to some reflections in the mind of the 
English reader :—“A vessel has crossed the sea 
without sails, without oars, without seamen. One 
man to keep up the fire, another to guide the helm, 
are all its crew; it is propelled by an internal force, 
like an animated being, like a bird of the sea float- 
ing on the waves—to use the captain’s expression. 
Every one perceives to what an extent this inven- 
tion will simplify the navigation of our rivers; and 
the saving that it will create in men and horses; but 
we may be also permitted to look forward to conse- 
quences more remote, and perhaps of still higher 
importance—namely, the change which may result 
from it in maritime war, and the power ofnations. It 
is extremely probable that it will be placed, at some 
future time, in the list of those experiments which 
haye changed the face of the globe.” 





